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advice was followed as far as possible, but the Maharaja
had his doubts whether a short and sharp lesson would
not have been the wiser course. He had a sly dig at the
policy which forbade the manufacture of ammunition in
the State, for, he says, the officers and men have no
faith in their arms, and the rebels are better armed. The
troops were sent in batches, and there was delay, due not
so much to the State officials as to the procedure pre-
scribed in getting them to the scene of action. The
Maharaja pours impartial scorn on the proceedings of the
officers. They were not working together, and were
not trying to find out the real state of affairs. Their
courage was not conspicuous, for

'they have from the beginning, as it seems now after the affair
is over, overrated the extent and magnitude of the row and the
number and bravery of the Rajputs. Heroic tales of Rajputs
conveyed in the novels seem to have had some fair amount of
effect on the minds of some of the military and other officers of
Government.'l

In the end some 2,000 troops were required. They
stormed the village with the loss of five men injured.
Thirteen of the rebels were killed, and the village itself
was burnt accidentally. The affair is typical in India.
There was no specific grievance. The suspicious nature
of the people led them to suppose that something was
contemplated to their hurt when the measuring of land
began. Starting with this flimsy excuse, they were in-
flamed by the recital of past glories, and by wholly in-
accurate versions given to them of what the Baroda
Government could, or could not, do without the per-
mission of the British. Like many another such episode,
this small affair was magnified partly by inflamed senti-
ment and partly by the dilatory and hesitating action of
the authorities.

1 Selected L,etters> vol. 1, No. 357, p. ,274, dated 20.6.1898.